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A New Design For the NGC Web 
Site 


Posted on 8/24/2007 

A new, improved version of the NGC Web site has just been launched. 

Earlier this month, a new version of the NGC Web site was launched. Aside from 
the improved aesthetic, the new version offers integrated search tools throughout 
the site and live metal prices right on the homepage. Furthermore, you’ll find that 
the site has been organized in a way that makes it easier to access the 
information and features you need. 

As always, we're striving to provide our dealers and the collecting community with 
the best online experience. We hope you like the new improvements. If you have 
any questions or comments, please contact NGC Customer Service at 1-800- 
NGC-COIN (642-2646) or by email at Service@NGCcoin.com. 
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Border Incidents, Part Three 

Posted on 8/24/2007 


David Lange concludes his retrospective on border designs throughout American 
coinage. 

When the U.S. Mint began to commission outside 
sculptors to create its new coin issues of the early 20th 
century, these artists brought a fresh outlook to all 
aspects of coin design. Among the elements discarded 
as being too Victorian was the denticulated border. It 
survived solely among the few commemorative coins 
created by the Mint’s own Charles Barber and George 
Morgan. For Augustus Saint-Gaudens and his 
disciples, who would create most of the new designs for 
USA coinage between 1905 and 1921, borderless rims 
were the order of the day. 

Saint-Gaudens’ own design for the double eagle originally featured no rims at all, 
the fields of the extremely high-relief edition rising to meet the coin’s edge at a 
sharp angle. At the insistence of the Mint, however, Henry Hering — who did the 
actual sculpting on behalf of the aging and ill Saint-Gaudens — applied a flat, 
subtle rim for the high-relief version. This ultimately became a distinctly raised rim 
when the final production version was created by U.S. Mint Chief Engraver 
Charles Barber late in 1907. This was deemed necessary in an era when gold 
coins were still routinely stacked on tables and bank countertops. 

Bucking this conventional wisdom, sculptor Bela Lyon Pratt created matching 
quarter eagle and half eagle designs in 1908 in which the entire field of the coin 
took the place of rims. The design was set beneath the plain of the field in a style 
known as Egyptian relief. These borderless coins stacked reasonably well, so 
long as the dies were not too eroded. Late die-state examples of his coins 
sometimes reveal a bit of bulging or unevenness at their peripheries. This would 
have made a column of them somewhat wobbly, but the disappearance of gold 








coinage from general circulation after 1916 quickly silenced any such criticism. 


Plain, raised rims were utilized for Victor D. Brenner’s Lincoln cent (1909) and 
James Earle Fraser’s Indian Head/Buffalo nickel (1913). A broader version of the 
plain rim was employed by Adolph Weinman in creating the “Mercury” dime and 
Walking Liberty half dollar of 1916. The Mint actually reduced the width of these 
coins’ borders during 1917, likely in attempt to increase die life. 

Sculptor Hermon MacNeil broke with the pack and employed a very distinctive 
border design for the obverse of his Standing Liberty quarter dollar of 1916. In 
addition to the conventional raised rim, he placed just inside this rim a border of 
alternating dashes and dual dots. For some curious reason, however, he utilized 
just a borderless, raised rim for the reverse. Despite meddling with his design by 
the Mint’s own staff (the so-called Type 1 quarters issued 1916-17 are actually the 
work of Barber or Morgan), MacNeil’s distinctive obverse border survived through 
the end of the series in 1930. 

MacNeil likely had several inspirations for this border style, but one in particular 
may have been Robert Aitken’s fifty-dollar pieces for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915. While these massive coins featured plain, raised 
rims, their peripheral legends were separated from the main devices by this same 
pattern of alternating dashes and dual dots. George Morgan must have liked this 
border treatment, too, as he employed it in 1918 for his Illinois Centennial half 
dollar. In that instance, however, just single dots are alternated with the dashes. 
Like Aitken’s gold pieces, both sides of the coin use this same border style. 

Antonio de Francisci’s new Peace silver dollar of 1921 featured a plain, raised rim. 
Examples from that first year, however, have somewhat uneven thicknesses. The 
high relief of the dies drew metal away from the rim cavities on most pieces. 

When the relief was drastically lowered for 1922 and subsequent issues, the rims 
became more sharply defined and the thickness more uniform. 

All subsequent circulating coin types to date have featured very standardized 
technical elements. They are all borderless, except for narrow and well-defined 
raised rims. The Sacagawea dollar of 2000, a composite effort by Glenna 
Goodacre (obverse) and Thomas D. Rogers, Jr. (reverse), offered much broader 
rims that contributed to making this type perhaps the most attractive of our current 
coins. 

Within the commemorative arena, there has been a little more variety. Chester 
Beach’s Monroe Doctrine Centennial half dollar of 1923 featured a plain rim, but it 
is stepped at two different heights of relief. Beach scored again in 1928 with the 



Hawaii Sesquicentennial half dollar, in which a plain rim encloses repeating waves 
that reinforce the nautical theme of James Cook’s voyages. Beach’s two-stepped, 
plain rim was used here again for the reverse, and Edmund J. Senn employed the 
same technique for both sides of his Spanish Trail half dollar seven years later. 

The modern series of United States commemorative that began in 1982 has 
produced nothing distinctive in the way of border design. Each issue has utilized 
the same plain raised rims seen on contemporary circulating pieces. While the 
width of these rims has varied a bit, its purely mechanical application has 
contributed nothing to the artistry of our coinage. 

David W. Lange's column, “USA Coin Album,” appears monthly in Numismatist, 
the official publication of the American Numismatic Association. 
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The Marine Dollar 

Posted on 8/24/2007 

The global community may have a low opinion of our activities right now, but they 
still love our commemorative coins. The U.S. Commemorative Marine dollar has 
recently been declared the Coin of the Year! 

This month, the announcement of the Coin of The Year was 
made. The winner of the contest was, surprisingly, a United 
States commemorative and, more surprisingly, the Marine 
dollar. Since it was chosen as Coin of The Year, it is appropriate 
that the Marine dollar should also be the modern coin of the 
month. 

The Coin of The Year contest is a contest held every two years, 
in which coins from all over the world are considered for awards 
over a wide range of categories. The judging is done by an 
international panel of judges who review eligible coinage (coins 
minted within the last two years) for “artisanship, practicality, 
and general appeal.” In this judging session, the Marine dollar 
also won the award for Best Crown, a coin that “weighs 20- 
30grams and 33 to 43 mm in diameter.” 

The Marine dollar commemorates the 230th Anniversary of the Marines. The coin 
was to have a maximum mintage of 500,000, but that was increased to 600,000 to 
meet demand. The sales began on July 20th 2005, and sold out in September. It 
raised $6,000,000 and the proceeds were to help pay for the National Museum of 
the Marine Corps. 
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The coin design concept came from Joe Rosenthal’s photograph of the raising of 
the American Flag after the battle of Iwo Jima during World War II. This iconic 
image has been used for everything from monuments to movies. It was the 
perfect coin for American people to relate to the Marines and their colorful history. 
More important than the design was the concept. Armed Service commemorative 



















coins are very popular with patriotic collectors and the 600,000 coins would be 
easily absorbed by the American population. Timing was also a factor for sales. At 
the time of their release, the United States military was occupying both Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and support for their presence there was still high. Also, the coins 
were released after an election in which the War on Terror had been a major issue 
with the voting public. 

The popularity of the Marine dollar with the American public is not necessarily 
surprising. However, the fact that it was chosen as a winner in an international 
competition is initially a surprise when you consider current international opinion 
regarding US war efforts and also given the sheer number of world coins in the 
last two years that would be eligible for competition. Though upon further thought, 
it becomes clear why the Marine dollar is so popular with collectors and the 
general public and why it would clearly win for its appeal. 

The Marine dollar commemorates an institution that protects not only the 
American people, but democracy and freedom worldwide. While this institution 
may not be popular with some foreign bodies, it speaks volumes that an 
international organization would find the Marine dollar as important and popular as 
the American people and its choice as Coin of the Year is truly deserved. 
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Rarity and Quality: The Key to 
Profits 


Posted by A guest article from <a href="http://www.numismedia.com/" 
target="_blank">NumisMedia</a> on 8/24/2007 

In light of fervent collector demand, Numismedia focuses on the importance of 
rarity and quality in today’s market. 

Without demand, the coin market would move sideways. That is, it would be 
nothing more than a simple hobby subject to the whims of the most active market 
makers. During the four decades from the 1960s through the 90s, dealers had 
acclimated to this type of market. However, dealers no longer have this wide- 
ranging control of the market; collectors are in charge. Dealers and numismatists 
from all over the country have advanced our industry to a position of great respect 
among those who maintain the nation’s wealth. Dealers and collectors have 
observed the FMV increase in many areas over the last several years with little 
resistance to higher prices. Since we have such fervent collector demand in 
today’s market, we can focus on the attributes of rarity and quality. 

Since the inception of the NumisMedia Fair Market Value Price Guide (January 
1999), the price of a 1909 S VDB Lincoln Cent in MS65 Red has advanced from 
$2,128 to $3,750 in January 2003 to today’s FMV of $7,440. When you consider 
that NGC and PCGS have certified just under 900 coins total for one of the most 
popularly collected coins in numismatics, it surely makes sense that the FMV has 
advanced this far. Consider the fact that less than 900 collectors can own this coin 
in MS65 Red. Now combine this information with the fact that many of these coins 
are resubmitted many times in an effort to achieve the highest grade. Then, think 
about the number of these coins that, when compared against another like coin, 
does not quite measure up to today’s MS65 Red grade and you might be amazed 
that prices are not even higher. Yet, that is what we see all the time; coins that are 
called Premium Quality, or PQ, for the grade. These coins will command 
premiums because they are nicer than the majority of the whole group. So how 
many coins are actually in this group? You can rest assured the number is much 



less than 900. 


The 1914 D Lincoln Cent has realized even better results. However, with more 
than twice as many originally minted as the 1909 S VDB, the number of coins 
certified by NGC and PCGS is a mere 72 coins in MS65 Red. What started with 
an FMV of $7,535 in 1999 is now at $23,080. This dramatically points out that 
within the thousands of Lincoln Cent collectors, there are less than 72 who can 
own this coin in this grade. What we need to emphasize here is that there are 
many elements to collecting coins and they may vary from one coin to the next. 
Numismatists have to consider, not only rarity and quality, but also current 
demand for the issue, original mintage, numbers of coins certified by grade, and 
the total number of coins certified in all grades relative to the original mintage. 
There are virtually millions of coins that are not collectable at current FMV levels 
because of the attrition they have suffered over the years. How else could you 
explain the low numbers of certified coins by NGC and PCGS for so many 
different issues in the 1800s? And no, we did not forget about the loss of coins 
due to planned melting of many issues. Coins were minted for commerce; the 
ones that survived to be collected are much rarer than mintage numbers can 
reveal. 

There are many series and individual issues in the vast array of U.S. Coins that 
have displayed like or even better results over the last eight years. Astute dealers 
and collectors are doing more in-depth studies of specific series of coins to see 
which ones do not follow the norm. Which coins are not readily available, but 
seem like they should be? We have mentioned Early Gold several times in the 
past year. The Capped Bust $5 Gold is another example of major advances over 
the last several years. The 1813 is the most common date with over 95,428 coins 
minted. However, there are only 628 coins certified in all grades by NGC and 
PCGS. This is not many coins to spread amongst all the avid collectors of Type 
coins for this era. Taking into account that there are less than 200 coins available 
in grades above MS62, selection and acquisition reveals very few opportunities. 
The term “available” is a key word here. If a major market maker tried to buy up all 
these coins, you can rest assured it would be a formidable task. The number of 
coins that would actually come into the market for sale would be very minute 
compared to the reported census numbers. 

NumisMedia listed the FMV for the 1813 $5 Gold at $15,730 and $21,563 in 
MS63 and MS64, respectively. Today, the FMV is $24,060 and $45,630 in the 
same grades. Further, there are strong buyers for these coins and the better dates 
within this short type series. The 1818 has always been a collector favorite with 
only 48,588 minted. The FMV in 1999 was $56,650 in MS64, which was about two 



and a halftimes the common 1813. Yet, with only 80 coins or less certified by both 
major services, it appears to be much rarer than today’s FMV of $67,280 might 
indicate. Currently, it is only 50% higher than the most common date. This is the 
type of information that today’s advanced numismatists desires and they have a 
vast array of characteristics to consider. Twenty years ago, we did not have near 
as much data to compare. The only real comparisons came from original 
government mintage figures and auction prices realized. Now, we can do much 
more in-depth analyses from census reports, past FMV prices to see how specific 
coins have cycled over the last eight years, much more timely auction prices 
realized and with the Internet, information is right at every numismatist’s fingertips. 

The increasing number of dealers and collectors today produces some very 
specialized methods of collecting coins. One of these areas is Morgan Dollars and 
more specifically, Deep Mirror Proof Like specimens. Avid collectors within this 
area can produce some spectacular results when low census coins come up in 
major auctions. There are enough of these collectors trying to acquire the finest 
known specimens that competition becomes very fierce for the limited number of 
coins in the market. As with any series back in the 1800s, the number of coins 
that qualifies for higher grades dwindles as quality improves. The fact that the 
Morgan Dollar has a large surface tends to reveal marks more so than smaller 
coins that don’t have as much field exposure. Further, the main characteristic of 
the mirror surface will tend to highlight any of these typical marks. That mirror 
surface is by nature, the main attraction for these collectors. An improvement in 
grade will show fewer marks and, when specific dates reach the ultimate grade, 
many of these specialized collectors become very competitive in their pursuit. This 
competition leads to increased fair market value prices, which is typical for the 
highest grade of any series. 

This article is a guest article written by: 


The thoughts and opinions in the piece are those of their author and are not 
necessarily the thoughts of the Certified Collectibles Group. 
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Deceptive Alterations 

Posted on 8/24/2007 

Skip Fazzari discusses the tactic of “chasing” a coin, and how you can spot these 
devilish counterfeits. 

When many things get old, they are discarded and new things, perhaps better 
made, take their place. Not so with counterfeit and altered coins. Although some 
fakes are taken off the market each year and are either put into reference 
collections or destroyed, a majority of them remain to plague another generation 
and are passed on to one unsuspecting collector after another. 

Some of these fakes, consisting of the addition or removal of parts 
of a coin’s design, fall into the category of coin alterations. 

Interestingly, although techniques of fakery have improved over the 
years, a majority of the altered coins that you’ll encounter are still 
made by two methods. In the first, a “Mint style” numeral or letter is 
applied directly to the surface of the host coin. Figure 1 shows an 
example of a common alteration. In this case, a “D” mintmark has 
been placed on the reverse of a 1916 Mercury dime to produce a coveted 1916-D 
coin. Most coins with altered date numerals or mintmarks can be detected by 
locating the seam between the field and the added part; however, dirt and toning 
may obscure the seam. Some fakers have become very sophisticated at their art 
and cover their tracks well. On this coin, the center of the “D” is nearly perfect in 
shape but the rest of the letter is incorrect. You may also see a discoloration 
around the added mintmark where the surface has been tooled. 
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Discoloration or tooling around an alteration or a misshaped letter or numeral 
should raise suspicion. But this is not always the case. Fakes of this particular 
coin are extremely common and range in grade from Uncirculated to Good. 
Alterations to coins grading lower than Good are rare. Usually the coins grading 
Good down to Poor that are not genuine 1916-D’s are actually worn 1916-S’s. 

The eyes of a collector are such that any coin having a trace of raised metal near 
the correct position becomes the “wished-for D” to fill his album hole. Be cautious 











when examining a coin for alterations because some genuine coins with damage 
to their date or mintmark may look suspect. 

A second and less encountered method of date or mintmark alteration is called 
“chasing.” It takes the skill of a master engraver to make a deceptive fake by this 
method, but dangerous examples exist in the marketplace. Chased numerals or 
letters are created by scooping out the coin’s surface for a few millimeters around 
the desired location of the alteration and pushing (chasing) the removed metal 
into a raised mound that can be tooled into the shape of the desired mintmark. 
Evidence of this form of alteration, is often seen as a discoloration of the field or 
the reflection of light from a depression where the metal was removed. In most 
cases, rotating and rocking a suspect coin in the light should reveal the 
depression or tooling. Much of the time, the added letters or numerals will be 
misshaped. 

More recent alterations may display evidence of both these techniques being 
used on the same coin. After the faker makes the desired change to a coin by 
adding a mintmark or changing the date, he will “chase” surface material up to 
and over the added part to help disguise the seam or smooth out any tooling 
marks. We detected the first instance of this back in the1970s. One fellow, who 
we nicknamed “The Master,” actually used a small tool or razor blade to push a 
microscopic amount of metal down the side of his added mintmarks, imitating the 
metal flow seen on genuine coins. His efforts to hide the seam where the added 
mintmark met the field are an ingenious idea. Imagine what authenticators can 
look forward to seeing in the future! If you suspect that you have one of these 
deceptive alterations, by all means have your coin examined by NGC. 

This article previously featured in Numismatic News. 
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New Book by David W. Lange 
Provides a Comprehensive 
History of Coin Boards 

Posted on 8/24/2007 

David Lange has a new book coming out: “Coin Collecting Boards of the 1930s & 
1940s: A Complete History, Catalog, and Value Guide.” Order details inside. 

NGC Research Director David W. Lange has written a new 
book titled “Coin Collecting Boards of the 1930s & 1940s: A 
Complete History, Catalog, and Value Guide.” This is a 
thoroughly documented history of the companies and 
individuals who made coin boards the entry point for 
thousands of new collectors starting in 1935. Some 216 
pages in all, with 64 pages in full color, Dave’s book is heavily illustrated and is a 
very fun read, regardless of whether or not one is a collector of antique coin 
boards. 

Included is a grading guide for coin boards, as well as a complete listing of all 
known varieties. Each entry is valued in four grades, revealing its individual rarity. 
Also found in this book are tips on locating, purchasing, and storing coin boards. 
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This new book is published by Dave’s own Pennyboard Press, and ordering 
instructions may be found at his Web site: www.coincollectingboards.com. 
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NGC Dealers: Check Your 
Grades Online! 


Posted on 8/24/2007 

NGC offers its dealers a simple and efficient way to track submissions online 
anytime, day or night. 

NGC offers its dealers a simple and efficient way to track submissions online 
anytime, day or night. If you are not already taking advantage of this free service, 
just contact the NGC Customer Service Department to set up a password for 
access to your secure account. Call NGC's helpful customer service reps at 1- 
800-NGC-COIN (642-2646). 
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